A PROGRAM ON 
VILLAGE WORK 


By 
CHARLOTTE C. WYCKOFF 





WORSHIP SERVICE 


Hymn: Jesus, Thou Divine Companion, By Thy lowly human birth, No. 494 


Reformed Church Hymnal 


Prayer-Hymn (sung softly, or read as prayer): O Master, let me walk with 
Thee, No. 490 Reformed Church Hymnal 


Scripture: 
Question: ‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?’ John 1:46 


Answer : I Cor. 1:27,28; Luke 6:20-23; Matt. 11:28-30 
“And the common people heard Him gladly.” Mark 12:37b 


Meditation: 
A poem from ‘“‘Gitanjali” by Rabindranath Tagore 


“Here is Thy footstool and there rest Thy feet where live the poorest 
and the lowliest and lost. 

When I try to bow to Thee, my obeisance cannot reach down to the 
depth where Thy feet rest among the poorest, the lowliest and lost. 

Pride can never approach to where Thou walkest in the cloth of the 
humble among the poorest, and lowliest and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to where Thou keepest company with 


the companionless among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost.” 


(Used by permission of Macmillan Brothers) 
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“GOOD OUT OF NAZARETH?” 


Village Work in our Four Foreign Fields 


(The leader has on the table the following products of rural toil in the lands 
where our missionaries work: dates, camel’s hair brushes, rice, peanuts, spices 
of various sorts, tea, coffee, quinine, cocoa, vanilla, morphine (opium), home- 
spun cloth, coconut, hemp rope. 


The five members who take charge of this program can impersonate village 
women from America, China, Japan, India and Arabia, respectively, imagining 
that they meet and discuss their situation together. Costumes—which may be 
rented from the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, for from 25 to 35 cts. 
each, plus postage—will add to the reality of the impersonation, but are not 
indispensable. No memorizing is necessary, though familiarity with the lines 
makes for more effective reading. ) 


Margaret (of America): Welcome, sisters from farms in other parts of the 
world! Will you introduce yourselves to us? 


Chinese, bowing: I am Fung Hin, from a village near Changchow in the 
South Fukien province of China. My husband’s family own a few acres 
of land on which we live in a house of brick and clay, with a roof of tiles. 
In the house are my husband's aged parents and the families of three of 
his brothers. It is what we call a ‘clan house,’ with different sections 
for the different families, and sheds for the livestock all within one walled 
enclosure. Outside are our rice-fields and wheat-fields and our truck- 
gardens where we all work together. 


Japanese, bowing: I am Tamaki, and I live in a village near Kurume in Japan. 
My husband tills the same fields that his ancestors have tilled. As we are 
among the hills, our fields are terraced up the side of a hill, and they 
are small, but they yield good rice. Our home is of light bamboo, lined 
with mats inside and thatched with straw, with sliding partitions of paper 
and bamboo between the rooms. Our relatives live close by. 


Indian (clasping hands in attitude which is the Indian greeting) : Na-mas-kah’- 
rum! My name is Neela, and I live in a village near Arni in the North 
Arcot District of South India. Since my ancestors for generations have 
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been outcastes, my home is not in the Oor or caste village, but in the 
outcaste hamlet, a little distance from it, called the chary. We own no 
land of our own as yet, but work in the fields of our master, one of the 
landlords of the village. Neither he nor we live upon our land. We should 
be much too frightened to live alone so far from others. We have our 
houses close together in a group, and we walk a mile out to the rice and 
millet and peanut fields every day to do our work. Like Fung Hin’s family, 
we also live in a clan house, in long huts of mud and thatch around a 





central court where the cow-sheds are. 


Arab: Salaam Aleikoom! Peace be with you. I am Fatima from a coast village 
in Oman in Southern Arabia. I live in the midst of a date-plantation, for 
our chief industry is in growing dates which we send over all the world. 
I see that you have them even here! The only trees that we have are 
the spiky date-palms and we use them for building our homes. The trunks 
make the framework of our hut and the central stems of the fronds are 
joined together like a picket-fence, while the fronds are woven in and 
out to line the walls and to make the roof. Even the fibres are used for 
tying the parts together. Beside our date-plantation, where we work all 
day irrigating and picking and packing, we have vegetable gardens along 
the irrigation canals and alfalfa for our animals. My husband’s two other 
wives and his mother and our children all live together. | 


Margaret: But are you not cold, living in such flimsy houses and huts? And 





what do you do when it rains? 


Fatima (laughing): If it only would rain! If we have an inch of rainfall in 
Arabia in a year we are lucky. There is nothing green anywhere except 
the date-plantations and the gardens which we water close to the wells. 
We have to haul up the water for irrigation. As for cold—it is always 
summer 1n Oman. 


Neela: We, too, haul up all our water for irrigations from the well—either by 
a well-sweep on which the men walk up and down, or by bullocks which 
haul up leather bags of water. And we, too, have perpetual summer. But 
sometimes when the monsoon breaks, it rains for two or three weeks with- 
out stopping and our houses melt away! There is no place to lie down, 
and I have to hold my baby all the time! But we are thankful to have the 
rain fill up the wells and tanks, so we wait patiently, then build up our 
walls again, and after that there is no more rain. 


Fung Hin: We have cold weather in winter and even some snow at times. We 
wear padded clothes and cloth stockings and shoes, and we sit around 
a charcoal fire for warmth. Our houses have to be more substantial than 
yours, Neela and Fatima, otherwise we should perish! We use our bulls and 
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our water-buffaloes to help in irrigation when rains are scarce, but our 
country is not so dry as India or Arabia, for we have great rivers. 


Tamaki: We too wear warm layers of clothing under our kimonos and padded 
stockings when it is cold, and we keep warm around the charcoal braziers. 
Our country gets very cold in winter, and it is hard to warm our houses, 
for they are made of such light wood, but we are active and we learn to 
bear the cold. We soak our whole body in very hot water every day, and 
that keeps up our circulation and helps us bear the cold. 


Fatima: Think of having water to spare to bathe in daily! (Neela nods assent). 


Margaret: Well, I never appreciated my furnace and my pump before! And 
do you cook as I do, on an iron cookstove? Of course I am very much 
behind the times, because I have not yet a gas-stove, but we have electric 
light and an electric iron and washing-machine and bread-mixer, and I 
hope soon to have either a gas or electric stove. And have you a radio 
and a telephone? And do you use a tractor for your plowing, and have 
you an automobile and a truck on your farm? 


Neela, Fatima and Fung Hin (looking at each other blankly): Tractor? Tele- 
phone? Washing-machine? What is she talking about ? 


Tamaki (laughing): Of course we have electric light in our village in Japan, 
but none of these other conveniences. Japan is a small country, and I 
have visited my relatives in the city who have all these things which you 
mention—telephone, radio, automobile and such. But you have these on 
a farm! What a wonderful country America is! 


Neela: Even farmers live like Maharajahs in this land! 
Margaret: But—but—how do you cook then? How do you light your houses ? 


Fatima: We buy oil from the bazaar and burn a wick in a clay saucer. And I 
squat beside an open hearth to cook. 


Neela: I do the same—and our house is full of smoke! But we leave just a 
little open space between roof and walls for the smoke to go out by. 


Fung Hin: We should freeze in the winter if we left an opening. We cook in 
another room. 


Margaret (indignantly): But why do you stand it? Why don’t you rebel and 
tell your husbands that you won't cook another meal for them until they 
get you proper stoves and chimneys and lamps? It isn’t right for them to 
make you squat all day over the fire and ruin your eyes with smoke! I 
wouldn’t stand it for a moment! 


Four Guests (looking at each other): She does not understand! All Americans 
are so rich! You tell her, Neela. 
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Neela: My sister, you do not know what poverty is! No, you do not! Listen! 
In my hut is only a clay hearth, like your campfire, of three stones, and 
a hole in the mud floor where I pound the husk off the millet. Tamaki 
and Fung Hin, here, eat rice and wheat, but I eat rice only once or twice 
a year at a wedding! Every evening I am paid my wages, a double hand- 
ful of coarse millet, after toiling all day in the fields—my husband the 
same. I bring home the grain and pound it with a pestle till the husk is 
off, and grind it between two grindstones and then boil it in an earthen 
pot on the fire. We are thankful if the porridge lasts for two meals apiece 
in a day—and where would we buy an iron stove or a lamp? Even our 
master and landlord has no iron stove in his house! We sit and sleep 
on the floor. 


Tamaki: When we borrow money for a wedding or a funeral or any unexpected 
expense, the money-lender charges from 30% to 100% interest, and it takes 
a lifetime to pay it off. 


Fung Hin, Neela and Fatima: Yes, yes! We are slaves to the money-lender, 
and yet what can one do in an emergency when cash is needed? In illness, 
too, one needs money. 


Margaret: What do you do when you are ill? 


Faiima: What can one do but resign oneself to the will of Allah? My boy has 
gone blind with the eye-sickness, and my husband has a crooked leg since 
he fell from a palm-tree, and I lost three babies with the shivering-fever. 


Neela: 1 lost my children like that, too. The dispensary is fifteen miles away, 
and to reach the road we must walk three miles across the fields. What could 
we do but call the devil-exorcist? We are Christians, but to whom can 
we turn but the heathen exorcist when our dear ones are dying? Our mis- 
sion hospital is so far away! 


Tamaki: We have to pay out money to a doctor. There are doctors, but they 
charge us fees, so we go to them only in the last extremity. 


Fung Hin: We go to the temple and make offerings, if any one is ill, for we 
are Buddhists. 


Margaret: Have you no church? Have you church suppers or socials of any 
sort, Of moving-pictures or any fun? And don’t your children go to school ? 
Do they all have to work? 


Tamaki: All our children in Japan go to school. We have the highest percent- 
age of literacy in the world! We worship our ancestors and our Emperor 
at the Shinto shrine. At times we have moving-pictures and wandering 
dramatic companies. 
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Fung Hin: There was talk of all those things in our country, and some came 
to teach us reading in the “New Life” movement, till this terrible war 
began. 


Neela: We are Christians, so we have teachers for our children, but they must 
work all day for the landlord, so they study only at night when they are 
tired. We are so far from the towns. People have forgotten us. Only the 
pastor comes once a month for a service. 


Fatima: There is a Christian white woman, a hakima (doctor), who comes 
and stays in our village sometimes. She heals the sick and she teaches us 
about the Prophet Esa (Jesus). 


Fung Hin (turning to the audience): You American women have so much! 
Won't you help our villages in China? 


Neela: Won't you remind the people in the towns that we need doctors and 
teachers, too? Only the mission pastor and the government vaccinator 
visit us! 


Tamaki: My country is more progressive than theirs, and much smaller, too, 
and therefore more accessible, but sometimes it seems as though we do 
not use our progress constructively, but let it lead to war. 


Neela: Knowledge without right motives is, as we say in India, “like a flower 
garland in the hands of a monkey.” 


Fatima: You white people are so clever! You found wealth in oil beneath the 
sands of our desert. You know how to make yourselves so rich and so 
comfortable. Your very animals live in luxury compared to us! Won't 


you help us? 
All: Advise us, and help us, sisters of America! (They sit down at one side) 


(From this point it would be very interesting to have a real debate on how 
to help the rural people, and particularly those rural Christians for whom we 
have assumed responsibility. By arguing the following points themselves, the 
members of the society will come to appreciate some of the problems faced 
by the missionaries. ) 
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Questions for Discussion 


Suppose we undertook to help Fung Hin’s family. Could we help the indi- 
vidual without helping the clan and the whole village? Would it be 
better to take her away to the city to help her, or to help her in her own 
surroundings ? 


Would it be advisable to give each of these four sisters of ours a certain 
sum of money and let it go at that? 


If we go to the village of each and preach the gospel until all are converted 
to be Christians, will we have accomplished our full duty? How would 
you go about this preaching of the gospel? Would your task be ended when 
all are baptized ? 


Can a mission undertake to give help in medical, educational and economic 
ways, or should it confine itself to religion ? 


What did Jesus mean when He said: “I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly” ? Will the ‘more abun- 
dant life’ naturally follow if the individual is converted to Christ? Con- 
sider, what makes up the abundant life for you? 


Should we limit our help to Christians ? 


Some Facts about our Rural Work at Present 


(to be presented after the above questions have been thrown out in 
discussion or debate. ) 


Japan; Our missionaries, in cooperation with the Classis of the Church of 


Christ in Japan on the island of Kyushu open up work in new places and 
give financial and spiritual help to the new church group until it becomes 
strong enough to take care of itself. Work in the villages is chiefly evan- 
gelistic, preaching and teaching the gospel, distributing literature and build- 
ing up the church by Sunday-schools and young people’s groups and con- 
ferences. The government in Japan takes care of primary education and 
gives the farmers aid with their agricultural and marketing problems. 


China; Our missionaries, in cooperation with the South Fukien Synod of 


the Church of Christ in China, have built up Christian parishes in about 
seventy-eight villages, as well as in six towns and cities, and are constantly 
carrying the gospel to new places. The literate Christians are taught the 
Bible in institutes and short-term schools to which they come for periods 
of from two weeks to three months, and at these schools they are taught 
to read and write. In this way and through Sunday-schools and boarding- 
schools for the children, the church is built up in the villages. The Amoy 
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Mission has as yet attempted no “rural reconstruction’ along economic 

lines, believing that its main work is to preach the gospel. The Govern- 
€) ment made a start on rural reconstruction which was interrupted by the 
war. In dealing with the refugee problem, the missionaries are feeling 
the need of undertaking more work along the lines of public health and 
agriculture in the villages. Medical work had been confined to the hospitals 
in the main centres until this refugee problem arose. Talmage College has 
started an experiment whereby its theological students make some study of 
agriculture and try to help the farmers with the problems in the villages 
where they work, thus combining economic and religious uplift. One in- 
teresting type of “rural community’’ is the large population that live on 
junks and house boats on the river, who are also being reached. 


India; Says B. C. Case of Burma in “‘Pigs, Rice and Religion’: “I feel called 
upon to serve the farmer who works a five-acre farm, lives in a five-dollar 
house on five cents a day and is trying to fatten his children on one cent a 
meal. That means a whole family living in a house the price of your hat 
and two meals per person for a nickel. If you lived like that and a mis- 
sionary came to preach to you that a good God created the earth and loved 
and cared for you, wouldn’t you answer like that farmer: ‘No, I don’t 
believe it. The world is full of devils and every one is after me.’ Or ‘Why 
am I always miserably poor? Why do half my babies die?’—I am a better 
preacher because I am a farmer, I am a better farmer because I am a 
preacher.” 


Basil Matthews points out that eight out of ten of the half-literate 
Christian communities in India are of outcaste origins and these Younger 
Churches of peasant background are called upon to face the secularism 
of the West, the renaissance of Hinduism and the pagan environment 
about them; what resources have they to breast such odds? 


Our Arcot Mission workers, in cooperation with the South India United 
Church, have long been struggling with the problem of their Christian 
community of twenty-four thousand, the majority of whom are in the out- 
caste area of the villages, in desperate poverty, often in virtual serfdom 
through debt to their landlords and employers. The Christians, as a whole, 
are far poorer in India than in Japan or China, and a large proportion of 
them have no trade and no resources of their own to fall back upon if 
they lose their hereditary position as serfs to the landowners, on a salary 
of four or five dollars a year plus a portion of millet for daily food. In 
some sections the salary is higher. The Government aids by assigning 
waste lands which the Christians can come to own, provided the Mission 
advances loans to get them started independently, and instructs them in 
methods of making a living. Children are educated in parish schools in 
about two hundred villages. Some of these one-teacher schools are now 
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being replaced by central schools or by government schools. Selected pupils 
are taken to boarding-schools in the town to be trained as leaders. 





Medical work until recently has been largely confined to towns. The 
Vellore hospital staff holds roadside clinics near Vellore. Dr. Margaret 
Rottschaefer holds roadside clinics near Wandiwash, but other rural areas 
are neglected, as the Ranipet and Madanapalle hospitals have not been 
able to afford rural work since their funds were cut down. Mr. De Valois 
and his staff have built up a fine demonstration farm, and are teaching 
village Christians how to make a living out of poultry, better farming, 
fruit trees and truck gardens. This extension work has been greatly cur- 
tailed since the depression. The training school for village teachers includes 
an agricultural course. The Industrial School for men trains Christian 
boys to earn a living as blacksmiths, carpenters and mechanics. The In- 
dustrial School for women at Palmaner takes a few selected girls and trains 
them in homemaking, needlework, in gardening and poultry, and sends 
them back to the village. This school needs expansion. All the girls’ 
boarding-schools give training in home science and hygiene. In cooperation 
with the Government there are cooperative credit societies in the villages. 
This economic uplift work supplements the evangelistic efforts and the 
effort to build up the spiritual life of the rural church. All of this rural 
work is inadequate, especially in certain areas which are neglected. 


Arabia; Hitherto the mission work in Arabia has centred chiefly in certain 
port cities, but from these centres the missionaries have made tours to 
rural areas, if one may so term the date-plantations, oases and Bedouin 
camps. From Muscat the Harrisons took weekly trips inland, combining 
medical and evangelistic work. Dr. Hosmon with her Indian assistant, 
Nurse Mary, and others, also went touring and camping for weeks at a 
time to the coast villages of Oman, healing and teaching. Mr. Van Peur- 
sem regularly visited villages near Bahrain, and accompanied Dr. Storm 
and others on trips to inland settlements. Now that the Government of 





Iraq and the flourishing western oil companies of Kuwait and Bahrain are 
establishing good hospitals and schools in the port cities, the Mission is 
considering whether it should give up its work in the cities and go inland 
to do pioneer rural work. Dr. Van Ess is seriously considering whether 
he should try to change his school into an agricultural school to help the 
poor boys who have to earn a living in vegetable gardens and date-planta- 
tions, but this is not decided. 


Summary; The seeds which we have planted in China, Japan and India have 
sprung up and brought so great a harvest of people coming into the 
Christian church that we are hard put to it to water the garden. Plants take 
a lot of care, even after they begin to grow, and it must be intelligent, 
not haphazard care. We must not be misled by our jubilation over statistics 
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into thinking that numbers of converts are the only test of success in our 
mission. It is only if those converts are truly changed and become truly 

& Christ’s followers that we can feel at all satisfied. On the other hand, 
plants that grow slowly, like the church in Arabia, may be the most last- 
ing of all in the end. One of the saddest results of the depression, in our 
mission work, has been our paralysis, for lack of staff and funds, in the 
face of such great opportunities. Villages beg for instruction, but we have 
no means to send them a teacher. Our fellow Christians in the younger 
churches are straining every effort to raise more money for their own 
church work, but it is too great a task without our help. If we are to train 
up these “babes in Christ’’ who are our village Christians, and do the 
right thing by their children and grandchildren, we need more missionaries 
and we need more funds. 


Closing Sentence; 

“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord ;—to comfort all that mourn ;—to give them beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; 
that they might be called trees of righteousness, . . . . that He might 
be glorified.” (Isa. 61:1-3) 


| & Prayer; O Lord, who dost make the earth fruitful, bless all those Thy children 
who till the soil, through whose labors we are fed. Bless especially the 
women who, in addition to long hours of field-labor, must care for home 
and children. O Master, who didst know poverty and toil, who didst come 
to bring more abundant life to all, help us to be channels of that life to 
those who are less fortunate than we. Bless the village people of India, 
China, Japan and Arabia, and guide all those who are helping them. Amen. 


Note; The author on her return to India expects to do village work; it is her 
hope to start a rural settlement in one of the neglected areas. Miss Wyckoff 
is author also of another of the Programs of the Month for 1939-40, “One 
Fold and One Shepherd”. 


For further information on rural work, see ‘‘The Industrial School at 
Palmaner’’, 5 cts., and the section on ‘““The Church and Rural Problems’, 
pp. 144 ff. of the Madras Findings, “The World Mission of the Church”, 
50 cts., both of which may be ordered from the Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, Reformed Church in America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and various sections in the India Packet, 50 cts., obtainable from the 
Missionary Education Department, Reformed Church in America, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The mission study theme for 1939-1940 1s 
CHRIST AND THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


In line with this theme, programs prepared by the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions 
deal with our work in China, Japan, India and Arabia. In addition to the present 
program, there are offered: 


“ONE FOLD AND ONE SHEPHERD” by Charlotte C. Wyckoff; the fellowship of 
all Christians East and West. 


“WITH LAMPS HELD HIGH” by Ruth Scudder De Wolfe; Christ’s elevation of 
womanhood. 


“PEACE THROUGH GOODWILL” (published jointly with the Women’s Board 
of Domestic Missions), a Christmas program on Christ’s way to world peace. 
Incorporates Miss Sue Weddell’s account of Christmas at the Madras Conference. 


They may be had at 10 cents each, or included with five other programs in the Program 
of the Month Series for 1939-1940 at fifty cents. 
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Those using any of these programs will find it helpful to have CHARTS, wall maps 
showing location of stations and types of work: 


“Sharing Christ in Japan” 
“Sharing Christ in China” 
“Sharing Christ in Arabia” 
“Sharing Christ in India” 
Fifteen cents each, or fifty cents for set of four. 


“THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH”, findings and recommendations of 
the Madras Conference; fifty cents. (For use with “One Fold and One Shepherd’ 
note Chapter XVI on Cooperation and Unity, p. 128 ff., and Report of Special 
Group V, The Younger and Older Churches, p. 142 ff.) 


“THE MIRACLE OF MADRAS’, some spiritual findings at the Madras Conference; 
fifty-two devotional readings based on actual experiences in worship and fellow- 
ship. By Sue Weddell. For individual use, Christmas giving, etc. 25 cents. Ready 
by Christmas 1939. Place orders now. 





“Program of the Month” Series—1939-1940 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Reformed Church in America 
156 Fifth Avenue (Temporary Address) 
New York, N. Y. 


Price, 10 cents each 

















